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FOREWORD 


The problem of identifying what exactly was the Soma plant 
so prominently referred to in Vedic literature, has occupied the 
attention of many erudite research scholars of Indology and of 
botanists, for over a century. 

The learned author of this monograph has observed: “The 
problem of identification became more acute when R. Gordon 
Wasson put forward altogether a new thesis that the Soma was a 
mushroom ,Fly agaric , Amanita muscaria. Much has been written 
on the problem of identification before and after the publication 
of Wasson’s book. This paper is not intended to recapitulate the 
entire discussion. I propose to make here a short reference to the 
data from the Rgveda, present a study of the post-Rgvedic 
literature so as to shed light on the identification of Soma-Haoma, 
critically examine the evidence put forth by Wasson, and finally 
express my view about the identification”. 

His findings are : “A century has elapsed since the problem of 
the original Soma-Haoma came up for discussion. Our knowledge 
of the Vedic religion and of the botany of the plants in question 
has much advanced in recent times. Consequently the problem 
has not remained difficult of solution. As discussed in these pages, 
the genus Ephedra with all the species is the only plant which 
rightly claims to be identified with the Soma-Haoma. Several 
scholars and botanists have arrived at this conclusion”. 

Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth is very happy to publish the 
analysis of the problem of Soma made by Dr. C. G. Kashikar, 
who is one of the foremost scholars of Vedic literature, in the 
country. Recipient of many awards and honours in recognition of 
his very valuable contribution, his versatile approach to problems 
of Vedic, linguistic and other researchi is marked by a depth of 
thorough study of all available work on each subject, e.g. on the 
botanical aspects of plants in India. In this context, he had 
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delivered, in 1970, lectures under the auspices of Nagpur 
University on ‘the History of plants in India’. The Vidyapeeth is 
confident that Dr. Kashikar’s a present Work will be read with 
great profit and interest by all those who are interested in the 
subject. 

March 15, 1990 


Pune, 


Dr. S. V. Sohoni 

Vice-chancellor 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


In the Indo-Aryan and Iranian cultures, there are several 
aspects which compare favourably with each other. Among the 
rituals elaborately laid down in the Vedic literature of Indo- 
Aryans, the Soma-sacrifice stands prominent. Among the 
religious rites of the Iranians,the Yasna ceremony plays a specific 
role. Soma is the principal oblation in a Soma-sacrifice and 
Haoma in the Yasna ceremony. A detailed survey of the 
Soma-sacrifice, the Soma-libation and the god Soma was made by 
A. Hillebrandt 1 , Oldenberg 2 , and others. The Yasna ceremony of 
the Iranians has been described by J. J. Modi 3 , Martin Haug 4 , 
Spiegel and others. All these scholars clearly stated that Soma- 
Haoma was a plant. Many Vedic scholars and botanists attempted 
in their own way to identify the plant. Hillebrandt who based his 
review on a deep study of the Rgvedic hymns and also the 
post-Rgvedic literature including the Yajurveda Samhitas, 
Brahmanas and Srautasutras, did not, however, express his 
positive opinion on the identity of the Soma-plant This was 
understandable because in his time when Hillebrandt prepared the 
second, revised edition of his Vedische Mythologie in two parts, 
the botanical study of the different plants claiming identity with 
Soma-Haoma was in a preliminary stage. 

The problem of identification became more acute when R. 
Gordon Wasson 5 put forward altogether a new thesis that the 
Soma was a mushroom, Fly agaric, Amanita muscaria. Much has 
been written on the problem of identification before and after the 
publication of Wasson’s book. This paper is not intended to 
recapitulate the entire discussion. I propose to make here a short 
reference to the data from the Rgveda, present a study of the 
post-Rgvedic literature so as to shed light on the identification of 
Soma-Haoma, critically^ examine the evidence put forth by 
Wasson, and finally express my view about the identification. 
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J. Brough 1 2 3 4 5 6 has critically examined the Rgvedic verses which 
have been claimed by Wasson as supporting his mushroom theory. 
He has refuted Wasson’s interpretations of Rgvedic verses, and 
has firmly expressed his view that Soma could never be a 
mushroom, but was a plant. I fully agree to Brough’s conclusion. 
Finally Brough says, “to be fair, it must be added that not all the 
species of Ephedra contain the alkaloid, and of those which do, its 
concentration may vary considerably in relation to climatic 
conditions and geographical distribution. It would seem that much 
work remains to be done in botany, chemistry and pharmacology 
before it will be sensible to make a further attack on the problem 
of the identity of the Soma-plant.” 7 F. B. J. Kuiper 8 in his review 
of Wasson’s book has also expressed his disagreement with the 
interpretation of Rgvedic verses given by Wasson. The latter tried 
to meet the objection raised by these and other scholars. 9 


1. A Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie Part I, Chapter IV together with 
Appendix I, English Translation, Delhi, 1980, Pp. 121-476. 

2. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin 3rd edn., 1923. 

3. J. J. Modi, The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, Bombay, 
1922. 

4. Martin Haug, Essays on Sacred Language, Writings and Religion of Parsees, 
Bombay, 1862. 

5. R. Gordon Wasson. Soma : Divine Mushroom of Immortality, New York, 1969. 

6. J. Brough, “Soma and Amanita muscaria’’ BSOAS XXXIV, Part 2, London, 
1971, Pp. 331-362. 

7. J. Brough, op. cit., p. 362. 

8. F. B. J. Kuiper, /-//XII, 1970, Pp. 279-285. 

9. R. Gordon Wasson, “The Soma of the Rgveda : What was it ?y JAOS XCI (2), 
1971, Pp. 169-187; Soma and fly-agaric, Ethnomycological Studies, Cambridge, 
1972; “Soma brought up-to-datey JAOS XCIX (1) 1979, Pp. 100-105. 


RGVEDA 


We gather from the Rgveda that Soma is a plant ( osadhi ). 
It has shoots which are pressed (1.91.17; 125.3; 168.3; 3.48.2; 
9 . 62 . 4 ; 95 . 4 ) The shoots are tawny ( 9 . 92.1 etc.). Soma grows on 
mountains (5.36.2; 43.4;85.2; 9.18.1; 46.1; 71.4; 85.10). It grows 
on the Mujavat mountain (10.34.1); around the Saryanavat lake 
and on the Rjlka mountain (8.64.11). It is brought by eagle 
(1.93.6;10.144.5) . Its juice is tawny ( aruna , babhru, harit 7.98.1; 
9.26.5; 57.2; 63.4). The juice is mixed with water and also with 
milk, curds or gruel (2.13.1; 36.6; 5.27.5; 36.1; 6.20.6: 8.72.2; 
9.72.6; 107.2; 10.17.12,13).. 

The Rgvedic hymns provide certain details in respect of the 
pressing of shoots and the extracted juice, pounding of the shoots 
on a crushing stone placed on two wooden planks covered with 
bull’s hide, mixing the extracted juice with water, passing it 
through a woollen filter into a wooden trough, collecting the 
liquid into earthen jars, pouring milk into the Soma-juice, 
pouring hot milk or curds or barley-flour into the cups filled with 
Soma-juice , and offering the libation on the Ahavanlya fire,etc. 

The description of Soma found in the Rgvedic verses is not 
adequate to correctly identify the Soma-plant botanically. A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith 10 and A. Hillebrandt * 11 have already 
stated this. Even then Wasson asserted that the Soma-problem 
must be solved with the help of the Rgvedic hymns alone. He said, 
“I wished to read the Rgveda stripped of exegesis, stripped of the 
confusing influence of post-Vedic mythological and ritualistic 
thinking, to see how far I could make out the meaning from the 
simple words of the songs.” 12 As already observed, examining 
merely the Rgvedic verses for the botanical identification of Soma 
is not adequate, and furthermorq,the way in which the attempt has 
been made is not convincing. Hillebrandt was, therefore, right 
when he collected information also from the Yajurveda Samhitas, 


10. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects II, London, 1912, 
p. 475. 

11. A, Hillebrandt op. tit., I, p. 159. 

12. R. Gordon Wasson, “Soma : Comments inspired by Professor Kuiper’s 
Review’,’ J-J/XII, Pp. 286-298. 
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Brahmanas and Srautasutras for the purpose of building up the 
picture of Soma-cult —the picture which would shed further light 
on the problem of identification. 

One can hardly expect any information from the Atharvaveda 
in view of its specific character. The only useful reference is to the 
Mujavat mountain to which the disease-demon Takman is asked 
to go. 13 The other regions mentioned for the same purpose are 
Mahavrsa and Bahllka which indicate the direction towards which 
the Mujavat lies. 


13. AV. 5.22.5,7,10. 



YAJURVEDA AND BRAHMANAS 


The Yajurveda in all its available Samhita-texts, the 
Brahmanas and Srautasutras supply additional information useful 
for our purpose in view of their ritualistic character. There are 
different types of Soma-sacrifices - Ekahas, Ahlnas and Sattras. 
There are again numerous optional sacrifices in each of these 
categories. We need not go to the numerous sacrifices in those 
categories because, barring the additional Soma-cups to be 
offered and the additional days involved in the Soma-offerings,the 
main structure in regard to the procuring of Soma, the pressing, 
collecting the juice and offering the libations would be similar. 
These items which are described in the basic Agnistoma sacrifice 
are presumed in all other Soma-sacrifices . Hillebrandt has 
therefore extracted information regarding the Soma-cult from the 
Agnistoma as described in the Brahmanas and Srautasutras. I 
propose to pick up only such additional information from these 
resources as would render help in identifying the plant. 

There is no doubt that chronologically there is a difference 
between the Rgveda, and the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas. The 
latter reflect a picture of the Vedic ritual which was decidedly later 
than that which we can sketch with the help of the Rgvedic hymns. 
Hillebrandt has rightly said that “From the very beginning the 
Agnistoma was not the complete sacrifice as it is now”, 14 that is, 
in the Yajurveda, Thus even though there was a change from the 
Rgveda, there was definitely a continuity of the ritual that 
prevailed in the period when Rgveda hymns were composed. 
Wasson excludes post-Rgvedic literature from his purview on the 
ground that the original plant had already been replaced by 
substitutes. We shall later on see that Wasson’s view about the 
substitutes is untenable. Hillebrandt has pointed out numerous 
features of the Soma-ritual as found in the Rgveda which have a 
continuity in the post-Rgvedic literature In consideration of this 
continuity we can judge the value of the additional information 


14. A. Hillebrandt, op. tit ., p. 427. 
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from the post-Rgvedic literature for verifying the ritual in the 
Rgvedic period. The character of Rgveda is such that one cannot 
expect the poets of the hymns to give all ritualistic details. 

Wasson holds a different view. He says, “The only way to 
read my book is with the text of the Rgveda in hand. My 
identification of Soma must be judged by the words of the hymns; 
the hymns of the canon upto,but excluding,the last batch to be 
admitted. The corpus of the post-Vedic exegesis is irrelevant, 
compiled as it was by persons ignorant of the botany of the plant. 
If my findings are compatible with the words of the Rgveda, then 
Hillebrandt, Roth, Kuhn etc. must be cut to fit my inter¬ 
pretations. Hillebrandt and Co. were failures so far as the 
Soma enigma goes.” 15 1 am afraid no serious student of the Veda 
will share Wasson’s view when he totally rejects the post-Rgvedic 
literature as cut off from the Rgveda. There is a regular 
continuity, of course characterised by change, from Rgvedic to the 
post-Rgvedic literature so far as the ritual is concerned. 

The identification of Soma is not a purely botanical problem. 
In fact, it is a religio-historical problem to be solved by the Vedists 
with the necessary aid of botany. Wasson holds the opposite view. 
He says, “When you seek the identity of a plant, you go to a 
botanist, not to a Vedist. In the quest for the identity of Soma the 
Vedist should stand at the botanist’s elbow and help with a literal 
translation of the words and with alternative readings when the 
Vedist thinks they are there”. 16 I think there is hardly any Vedic 
scholar who will submit to Wasson’s view, and allow a Vedist to 
be at the mercy of a botanist like Wasson who has exploited 
Renou’s interpretations of Rgvedic verses to his purpose. Wasson 
claims, “Perhaps I am the first person with any botanical training 
to read the recent scholarly translation of the Rgveda con¬ 
centrating on the Soma question”. 17 I know at least two more 
scholars (i) the late Dr. N. A. Qazilbash, Professor of Botany, 
Peshawar University, Peshawar (Pakistan) and (ii) Dr. S. 
Mahdihassan, a scholar of Asian culture, Karachi (Pakistan) 


15. Wasson, pp. cit., p. 291. 

16. ibid. p. 294. 

17. ibid. p. 295. 
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whose researches have recently been collected in his book, The 
History and Natural History of Ephedra as Soma, Islamabad, 
1983. 

It may be noted at the outset that the characteristics of the 
Soma-plant which are known from the Rgvedic verses are clearly 
expressed in the Yajurveda Samhitas and the Brahmanas. In this 
literature three topics which provide additional information 
helpful for the identification are worthy of attention: 

(i) Procuring and ceremonial purchasing of Soma, 

(ii) Extraction of juice and pouring into it other liquids for 
preparing the libation, and 

(iii) expiations in contingencies on Soma being snatched away. 
Because the Yajurveda Samhitas were composed at more or less 
the same time when the ritual-tradition had become stabilised in 
the plains of Punjab and adjoining regions, one meets in them 
with almost a similar picture of ritual covering the above- 
mentioned three topics. 

Procuring and Ceremonial Purchasing of Soma The superior 
quality of Soma-plant lay in the distant mountains; therefore, 
arrangements had to be made sufficiently in advance to procure 
the plant in adequate quantity. The Soma was ceremonially 
purchased from the seller on the day next to that on 
which the sacrificer was consecrated for the sacrifice (dlksa). At 
the ceremonial purchase the Adhvaryu enquired with the 
Soma-seller whether the Soma was brought from the Mujavat 
mountain, and the latter replied that indeed it was from the 
Mujavat. Thus the Soma from the Mujavat was known to be of 
the best quality. One comes across this questioning in many 
Srautasutras from the oldestBaudhayanaSrautasutra downwards. 
It is possible that in the case of the late ^rautasutras the 
questioning might have remained a mere formality observed 
traditionally. Before the formal purchase, the Soma-plant was 
sifted and other materials and bruised shoots were removed. This 
was done by persons not connected with the sacrificer. It was very 
likely that the aboriginal person who procured the Soma picked 
up into his bundle even some other plants which looked similar 
and grew side by side with the genuine Soma. Only genuine and 
healthy shoots were selected for purchasing. The shoots were tied 
into bundles which were then counted and fastened into a linen 
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garment. The load was placed into a bullock cart which was 
carried towards the Praclnavamsa-hall. Optionally the Soma was 
brought as a head-load. The bundle of Soma was deposited upon 
a wooden stool at least for three nights. During this period the 
shoots of Soma were ceremonially swollen with water every 
morning and afternoon, so that they may remain fresh. 

In the period of the Srautasutras it was customary to procure 
and preserve the Soma in a religious manner. The Baudhayana 
Srautasutra mentions the fastening up of the bundle of Soma- 
plant to the middle beam when the sacrificer enters the 
Praclnavamsa-hall and is consecrated for the Soma-sacrifice. In 
this connection the Baudhayana Dvaidhasutra 18 records the 
different views of teachers. Bodhayana says that the sacrificer 
should not undergo consecration unless he virtually perceives for 
himself the Soma-plant having been in his possession and the 
officiating priests who are to be chosen for the sacrifice. Sallki, on 
the other hand, holds the view that one may undergo the 
consecration in case the DIksa-days are many, the procurers of 
Soma have promised to supply the Soma in time, and one is sure 
about the arrival of the Saman-priests. Concerning the entry into 
the Praclnavamsa-hall by the sacrificer at midday, Bodhayana 
instructs that water-pitchers should be carried ahead, and then the 
sacrificer should follow taking up the Soma and kindling woods. 
Apastamba 19 lays down the practice of bringing in the bundle of 
Soma in the Praclnavamsa-hall from the sacrificed residence 
prior to the performance of the Dlksanlyesti and, because the 
Soma is a divinity, of offering him milk and cooked rice until the 
time of the ceremonial purchase. Vikhanas 20 also prescribes 
similarly; as food to be offered to Soma, he mentions rice cooked 
in milk, (payasam annam) and parched paddy (laja). 


18. Baudh$S. 6.1: atha'mavasyena va havise’stva naksatre va 'rany or agnin 
samarohya salam abhi praiti [21.7 : sa ha sma”ha bodhayano na’drstva rajanam 
ca’rtvijas’ ca diksayed iti” atro ha sma”ha salikir (i yadi diksa dirghah syurasvasika 
ahartaras tatho’dgithah kamam diksayed iti” “salaya adhyavasana iti” sa ha 
sma”ha bodhayano “madhyamdine salam adhyavasyet / apah purva gaccheyur 
anvag yajamano rajha ca’ranibhyam ce’ti”] uttarena salam paritya purvaya dvara 
salam prapadya garhapatyasya”yatane mathitva’gnin vihrtya madhyamevarhse 
rajanam pragrathnanti, paristrnanti / 

19. ApSS. 10.3.7: atra rajanam ahrtya payasau’danena parivevisanty a krayat / 

20. Vaikhss . 12.4: somaya raj he salayam payasam annam lajahs ca”krayad 
upaharanti / 
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Soma Being Snatched Away Let us now take up the third topic 
because it is also concerned with the Soma-plant itself. There was 
the possibility of the Soma-plant procured for a sacrifice being 
snatched away. In this connection Hillebrandt says, “... In a land 
where the plant grew in abundance, there must have 
been miscreants who grudged others pleasure or who secretly took 
away the herb which had been freshly brought from the mountain 
or collected in the valleys from the pious men who were getting 
ready to offer it in sacrifice whether to sell it again or to enjoy it 
themselves. For it is not likely that Soma grew on the roadside 
within easy reach of everybody. One had at least to fetch it from 
the mountains or collect it in the valleys either oneself or make 
others to collect it, and even from this fact it follows that the plant 
had a certain commercial value in the ancient period”. 21 

This contingency as recorded in the Brahmanas and 
Srautasutras needs to be carefully looked into. If the Soma 
procured from a long distance for a sacrifice were snatched away 
while it was not yet ceremonially purchased, it is prescribed that 
one should procure Soma anew, purchase it ceremonially at the 
proper time and go through the formal performance. If it were 
snatched away after it was ceremonially purchased, one should 
procure other Soma which may become available at the nearest 


21. Hillebrandt, op. cit., I, p. 134. 

22. KathS XXXIV.3: yady akritam apahareyur anyah kritavyah /yadi kritam yo 
nedistham syat sa ahrtya’bhisutyah rajaharaya tu kimcid diyate / 

b 20 

23. $Br. IV.5.10.1: yadi somam apahareyur vidhavate’cchate’ti bruyat / sa yadi 
vindati kim adriyeran / 

24. TandBr. IX.5.1: yadi somam akritam apahareyur anyah kretavyah / yadi 
kritam yo’nyo’bhyasam syat sa ahrtyah /somavikrayine tu kimcid dadyat / 

25. JaiBr. 1.354: yady akritam rajanam apahareyur a vettor iccheyuh ... yadi 
kritam apahareyur yam eva kam ca’dhigatya’bhisunuyuh / yenai’va’sya 
purvakrayena krito bhavati tenaiva’syayam krito bhavati / somavikrayine tu 
kimcitkam deyam / 

26. Man$S. 3.6.3: yadi rajanam apahared yo nedisthi somah syat tarn abhi$unuyalj/ 
somavikrayine kimcid dadyat / 

27. Ap$S. 14.24.9-10: yasya’kritam somam apahareyuh kriniyad eva // 9 // yadi 
kritam yo nedisthi syat tata ahrtya ’bhisunuyat // 10 // 
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place and press it. Something should be given away to one who 
had fetched the new Soma. The formal sacrifice should then be 
concluded. This provision of procuring Soma anew has been made 
in the Kathaka Samhita 22 , Satapatha Brahmana 23 , Tandya 
Mahabrahmana 24 , and the Jaiminlya Brahmana. 25 . Among the 
Srautasutras the Manava 26 , Apastamba 27 and Satyasadha 28 
prescribe similarly. The Prayascitta-portion is absent in the 
MaitrayanI Samhita; hence there is no reference to this 
contingency in that text. The Kathaka and MaitrayanI recensions 
flourished in the vicinity of each other. From the fact that, the 
Kathaka Samhita and also the Manava ^rautasutra belonging to 
the MaitrayanI Samhita refer to this contingency, it may be 
surmised that the present MaitrayanI Samhita might have suffered 
from insecure tradition. The Taittiriya tradition 29 to which 
Apastamba and Satyasadha Srautasutras belong, has not asked the 
sacrificer to procure new Soma from the nearest place. The two 
Srautasutras borrowed this provision from the Kathaka or the 
Manava Srautasutra. It is well-known that Apastamba and 
Satyasadha adopt certain ritual prescriptions from the Kathaka, 
MaitrayanI and also the Vajasaneyaka traditions, sometimes 
even ignoring the prescriptions of their own recension. 

Coming to the Rgvedic tradition we find that in the event of 
Soma being lost or burnt out after it has ceremonially been 
purchased, the sacrificer is asked to procure and press another 
Soma (that is to say, Soma procured from the nearest place). 30 
Rgveda Brahmanas have not mentioned this contingency. 

It is to be noted here that there was no harm to the formal 
performance of the Soma-sacrifice even though the ceremonially 
purchased Soma was snatched away; because the snatched Soma 
could be replaced by genuine Soma. The Jaiminlya Brahmana 
clearly says that the newly procured Soma must be regarded to 


28. Saty$S. 15.6.12-14: yady akritam somam apahareyur anyah kreyah //12//yadi 
krftam yo nedi$thi syat tata ahrtya’bhisunuyat //13 // somaharaya somavikrayine 
va kimcid dadyat //14 // 

29. TaiBr. 1.4.7 simply speaks about the Soma which is snatched away before 
ceremonial purchase: yasya’kritam somam apahareyutf Knniyad eva /sai’va tatah 
prayascittih / BaudhSS. 14.29 follows this. 

30. Asv$S. 6.8.1,4: krite rajani naste dagdhe va //1 //anyam rajanam abhisunuyuh 

//4// 
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have been purchased by giving away as if the very same things 
which were already given away while purchasing Soma for the first 
time. When the Manava, Apastamba, Satyasadha and Asvalayana 
Srautasutras prescribe the procuring of Soma which was available 
at the nearest place, it must be assumed that they knew the 
original Soma which was procured from the mountain and also the 
one which was available at the nearest place. 

Even if genuine Soma did not become available at the nearest 
place to replace the Soma which was snatched away, the 
performance already commenced had somehow to be concluded. 
The scriptures have found the way out. Thus the Kathaka 
Samhita 31 prescribes: One should press the putika plant. If he 
does not obtain putika , he should press the arjuna plant. In the 
morning pressing one should offer fresh milk and putika , in the 
midday pressing curds and putika ,in the afternoon boiled milk and 
putika. The Taittirlya Brahmana 32 says, if ceremonially purchased 
Soma is snatched away, one should press the adara and phalguna 
plants. Their juice should be mixed with boiled milk in the 
morning pressing, with curds in the midday pressing, and with 
curds mixed with butter in the third pressing. The chanting in the 
Agnistoma sacrifice should be characterised by the 
Rathantaraprstha. The priests who have already been formally 
chosen should officiate in this sacrifice. Only one cow should be 


31. KathS. XXXIV.3: yadi somam na vindeyuh putikan abhisunuyuh / yadi na 
putikan arjunani / gayatri vai somam apaharac cheyno bhutva / tasya somaraksir 
anuvisrjya nakham acchinat / tato yo’msur amucyata sa putiko'bhavat / utika vai 
namai’te / yad utikan abhisunvanty utim eva yajhaya kurvanti / indro vai vrtram 
ahans tasya yal lohitam asit tany arjunani lohitatulany abhavan / atha yo 
grivabhyah pravrdhabhyo rasah samasravat tany arjunani babhrutulany abhavan / 
somo va eso’surya iva tu tasman na’bhisutyah / pratidhuk ca pratah putikas ca 
dadhi madhyamdine putikas ca /srtam ca'parahne putikas ca / 

32. TaiBr. 1.4.7: yasya kritam apahareyuh\adarahsca phalgunani ca’bhisunuyat ... 
ya eva rtvijo vrtah syus ta enam yajayeyuh / ekam gam daksinam dadyat tebhya 
eva / punah somam kriniyat / 

b 21 

33. $Br. IV.5.10.1-6: yady u na vindanti tatra prayascittih kriyate / dvayani vai 
phalgunani lohitapuspani ca'runapuspani ca / sa yany arunapuspani phalgunani 
tany abhisunuyat ... yady arunapuspani na vindeyuh syenahrtam abhisunuvat ... 
yadi Syenahrtam na vindeyur adaran abhisunuyat ... yady adaran na vindeyur 
arunadurva abhisunuyat ... yady arunadurva na vindeyur api yan eva kams ca 
kusan abhisunuyat / tatra’py ekam eva gam dadyat / atha’vabhrthad evo’detya 
punar dik$eta / punar yajho hy eva tatra prayascittih / 
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given away as Daksina. The sacrificer should again purchase Soma 
at the suitable time and perform the sacrifice. The Satapatha 
Brahmana 33 prescribes: If one is unable to obtain Soma, the 
expiation is to be made. The phalguna plant is of two kinds— 
having red flowers and tawny flowers. One should press the 
phalguna plant having tawny flowers. If phalguna plant with 
tawny flowers is not available, one should press the syenahrta 
plant. 34 If that is not available adara plant should be pressed. If 
adara plant is not available, one should press tawny durva grass. 
If that is not available, one should press any variety of green kusa. 
In this sacrifice the sacrificer should give away only one cow to the 
priests as Daksina. After having returned from the Avabhrtha, 
the sacrificer should again get consecrated for a Soma-sacrifice. A 
repeated formal performance of the sacrifice is the expiation in 
that behalf. 

Because the contingencies in regard to the Soma are related 
to the sacrificer, even the Vedic recensions other than the 
Yajurveda have taken their cognisance. The Tandya and 
Jaiminlya Brahmanas of the Samaveda have laid down the 
expiations to be observed in the event of the non-availability of 
Soma. The Tandya Brahmana 35 says: If the Soma does not 
become available, one should press the putlka plant. In the 
absence of the putlka , the arjuna. In the morning pressing fresh 
milk and putlka -juice mixed together should be offered. Boiled 
milk and putlka in the midday pressing, curds and putlka in the 


34. What this syenahrta plant was is not clear. Literally it means “carried away by 
an eagle”. Eagles used to consume the red fruits of Ephedra the seeds of which 
were fertilised and were dropped from the mountain in valleys and around lakes 
through excreta and grew in abundance. The Soma thus growing near the 
habitations was not valued as equal to the Soma on the mountains because it did 
not possess the high qualities of the Soma on the mountains. Since the Brahmana 
mentions syenahrta after substitutes like phalguna , it must be taken to be different 
from the genuine Soma, i.e., Ephedra . Following $Br. and KatySS. Falk (See 
Note 52 below) understands by Syenahrta a pending part of a tree reminding one 
of the epiphytic Asvattha. 

35. Tan Br. 9.5.3-13: yadi somam na vindeyuh putikan abhisunuyuh / yadi na 
putikan arjunani pratidhuk ca pratah putikas ca / srtarii ca madhyamdine putikas 
ca /dadhi ca f parahneputikas ca ... yani babhrutulany arjunani tany abhisunuyat... 
srayantiyam brahmasama karyam ... yajhayajhiyam anustubhi prohet ... 
varavantiyam agnistomasama karyam ... pahca daksina deyah ... avabhrthad 
udetya punar dlk$eta / tatra tad dadyad yad dasyan syat / 
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afternoom. If arjuna plant is to be used, the one with tawny 
panicles should be chosen. The Srayantlya Saman should be 
chanted as the Saman related to the Sastra of the 
Brahmanacchamsin. In the Arbhavapavamana Stotra the 
Andhlgava Saman should be substituted by the Yajriayajmya 
Saman based on the Anustubh verses. The Varavantlya Saman 
should be chanted as the Agnistomastotra. Five cows should be 
given away as Daksina. After having returned from the 
Avabhrtha, the sacrificer should again undergo consecration for 
the formal sacrifice. In this sacrifice, he should give away those 
Daksinas which he had proposed to give in the regular sacrifice. 

The Jaiminlya Brahmana 36 prescribes as follows: If Soma 
could not be obtained, one should press the phalguna plant with 
tawny panicles. If one does not obtain phalguna he should press 
putika. If not putika , white sad. If not white sad , parna. If not 
parna, any other plant. In respect of the libations and Daksinas 
Jaiminlya agrees with the Tandya. 

Coming to the Srautasutras we find that the Manava 
Srautasutra does not entertain the contingency of non-availability 
of Soma. The Sutrakara was sure that Soma did become available 
nearby in case the necessity to procure it arose. The Srautasutras 
of Bodhayana (14.29), Apastamba (14.24. 12-20) and Satyasadha 
(15.6. 15-20) generally follow the injunction in the Taittirlya 
Brahmana. It may be noted here that Bharadvaja, Apastamba 
and Satyasadha asked the sacrificer desirous of 
Brahman-splendour to offer the Soma-juice in his daily 
Agnihotra- offering. 37 The Vaikhanasa Srautasutra does not refer 
to the contingency of Soma being snatched away, nor does it say 
anything about the substitutes. This Srautasutra was composed at 
a later date in South India, hence its author could not be expected 


36. JaiBr. 1.354-355: yadi tam na vindeyur babhrutulani phalgunany abhisunuyuh 
... yadi tam na vindeyur utikan abhisunuyuh / yadi tam na vindeyuh suklah 
sado'bhisunuyuh ... yadi tam na vindeyuh parnam abhisunuyuh ... yadi tam na 
vindeyur ya eva kas cau’sadhir abhisunuyuh ... pratidhuk pratahsavane’vanayec 
cbrtam madhyamdine savane dadhi trtiyasavane ... pahca daksina dadyat ... 
avabhrthad udetya punar dikseta / sa yavad dasyan syat tad dadyat / sai’va tatra 
prayascittih / 

37. BharSS. 6.16.14; Ap$S. 6.15.1; Saty&S. 3.19.22: Somena brahmava- 
rcasakamasya / 
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to have the knowledge of the original Soma. With him the 
substitute might have been the rule. The Katyayana ^rautasutra 
(25.12. 18-21) follows the Satapatha Brahmana. The Asvalayana 
Srautasutra 38 asks the sacrificer to procure putlka and phalguna. If 
phalguna is not available, he may take up any other plant together 
with the putika. In case the Soma is lost during DIksa-days, the 
sacrificer is advised to prolong DIksa-days until Soma becomes 
available. In case Soma is lost during Sutya-days, the sacrificer 
will be obliged to employ the substitute. 

From the above mentioned prescriptions certain things 
become clear. In case the Soma ceremonially purchased for a 
sacrifice was snatched away, one should procure Soma from the 
nearest place and conclude the sacrifice. If it could not become 
available, one should procure the substitute and conclude the 
sacrifice in a modified form. After this performance is over, one 
should again purchase genuine Soma and perform the 
regular sacrifice. Thus, in the view of the Brahmanas and also the 
Srautasutras, only a Soma-sacrifice performed by offering genuine 
Soma was considered as a true sacrifice. A sacrifice performed by 
offering a substitute was not a formal sacrifice. 

Soma-libations Now let us proceed to the second topic, 
namely, extraction of the juice and pouring into it other liquid for 
preparing the libation. At the morning pressing,Soma-shoots were 
pounded and mixed with water on a lower crushing stone placed 
on a bull’s hide which was spread out so as to make a hollow on 
two wooden planks.The water used for this purpose was twofold: 

(i) Vasatlvarl water brought in earthen pitchers from the 
adjacent river on the previous afternoon, and (ii) Ekadhana 
pitchers filled in from that river in the morning of the pressing 
day. The juice was extracted out of nearly half the quantity with 
the addition of adequate quantity of water and was collected in a 


38. Asv$S. 6.8.5-16: anadhigame putikan phalgunani // 5 // anya va osadhayah 
putikaih saha // 6 //prayascittam va hutvo’ttaram arabheta // 7//sutyasu’ktam eva 
manyeta // 8 // pratidhuk pratahsavane // 9 // srtam madhyamdine // 10 // dadhi 
trtiyasavane // 11 // srayantayam brahmasama yadi phalgunani varavantiyam 
yajhayajhiyasya sthane // 12 // srayantiyam eke // 13 // ekadak$inam yajham 
samsthapyo'davasaya punar yajeta // 14 // tasmin purvasya daksina dadyat // 15 // 
somadhigame prakrtva //16 // 
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jar known as Adhavaniya. The residue of Soma-shoots was put 
into the Soma-juice in the Adhavaniya jar, it was then taken out 
and was thoroughly twisted. The residue was then preserved 
safely. A woollen filter was placed on the Putabhrt jar, and the 
liquid from the Adhavaniya jar was passed through the woollen 
filter and collected into the Putabhrt jar. Milk was then poured 
into that jar so as to form a mixture of Soma-juice and milk. This 
addition caused fermentation of the milk. The cups, vessels and 
goblets were filled in with this mixture. Hot milk was further 
added to the cup for Mitra-Vanina, and flour of parched barley 
was put into the Manthi cup. The contents of these cups became 
further fermented. The fermented libations were partly offered on 
the Ahavanlya fire and partly consumed by the officiating priests 
and the sacrificer within a few hours. 

The remaining Soma-shoots were similarly pressed at the 
midday pressing, and milk was added to the Soma-juice in the 
Putabhrt jar. To the Manthi cup was added the flour of parched 
barley as before. The residue of the Soina-shoots was preserved as 
before. 

Only the residue of the Soma-shoots was pressed at the third 
pressing which generally commenced in the afternoon. The liquid 
obtained by mixing the juice of residue with adequate quantity of 
water must, of course, be much diluted. It was further mixed with 
milk, and the mixture was collected in the Putabhrt jar as before. 
The Aditya cup was filled in with Soma (that is, Soma-juice mixed 
with milk) and curds obtained by curdling boiled milk. Boiled 
milk was added to the cup for Mitra-Varuna 

In the Agnistoma sacrifice, there are only six cups to be 
offered in the third pressing, and the entire Soma-offering is 
expected to be finished long before sunset. The question arises: 
what was the propriety in pressing the residue of Soma which 
obviously contained very little juice-element? There were five 
cups characterised by Saman-chanting and Sastra-reciting in the 
morning pressing, five in the midday pressing and only two in the 
third pressing. Would it not have been reasonable to press 
Soma-shoots, not residue, even in the third pressing? What led the 
institutors of the Soma-sacrifice to introduce the extraction of 
residue even for a very limited number of Soma-cups? It would 
seem that since the residue of Soma-shoots producing very mild 
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effect through its juice was prescribed to be utilised, the period 
involved in the offering at the third pressing must be a longer one, 
that is, through the night. Consumption of the juice of fresh 
shoots through the night would probably adversely affect the body 
and mind of the consumer. This practice of offering and 
consuming Soma throughout the night reminds one of the 
statement in several texts that “Some teachers prescribe Atiratra 
as the first sacrifice .” 39 This practice would go back to the 
Rgveda 40 which directly mentions the Atiratra sacrifice. Thus the 
old tradition of performing Soma-sacrifices commenced with the 
Atiratra as the first one which in early days may not be so 
complicated as the present one. When, in course of time, the 
Agnistoma took the first place in the range of Soma-sacrifices with 
increasing numbers of Stotra-Sastras, the practice of employing 
the residue of Soma in the third pressing, once started with the 
Atiratra, was still retained in all of them. 

Thus from the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas we know the 
following facts about the Soma which render valuable help in 
identifying the plant: Soma was a plant, a perennial plant. It grew 
in mountains and was supplied by aborigines. It grew also in 
valleys and around the lakes. Other plants of similar appearance 
grew side by side with it. It had tawny shoots; their juice was 
astringent. It was pressed with the help of water and was mixed 
with milk. The mixture became fermented, and the libations were 
offered on the fire to deities and the remnants were consumed by 
the priests and the sacrificer. It was also mixed with boiled milk, 
curds and flour of parched barley. The eatables, namely, parched 
barley, flour of parched barley, cake, parched paddy and 
coagulated milk were offered side by side with the Soma-libations 
and the remnants were consumed. In the evening and throughout 
the night, the juice extracted out of the residue and mixed with 
milk was offered on the fire and remnants were comsumed. 


39. ApSS. 10.2.4: atiratram eke purvam samamananti / SatySs 7-1: atiratram eke 
prathamam yajnam adhiyate /Nidanasutra 3.1.2: atiratram prathamam manya iti 
dhanamjayyah athipi SaSvad bahvxca atiratrim eva prathamam adhiyate / 

40. RV. 7.103.7: brahmanaso atiratre na some saro na purnam abhito vadantah / 
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In the event of the Soma being snatched away after it was 
ceremonially purchased, the Soma which had grown nearby was 
procured. Soma was said to be growing around Saryanavat lake 
even in the Rgvedic period (RV 8.64.11). Sayana in his 
commentary on the Rgveda (1.84.14) says that Saryana was the 
name of a country (which is the present state of Haryana ). In case 
Soma did not become available nearby, the substitute mentioned 
in the serial order was procured and the performance of the 
sacrifice was concluded with certain modifications. Subsequently, 
the sacrificer was again consecrated, Soma was procured and 
ceremonially purchased, and the formal Soma - sacrifice was 
performed. A sacrifice performed by employing a substitute was 
never regarded as a formal Soma-sacrifice. 


HAOMA IN AVESTA 


Side by side with the consideration of Soma in Indo-Aryan 
literature, it is pertinent to pay attention to the character of 
Haoma as reflected in Iranian literature. Just as there is the 
Soma-sacrifice prescribed in the Vedic literature, the Yasna 
ceremony is laid down in the Avesta. One finds authentic and 
detailed information concerning this ceremony in J. J. Modi’s 
esteemed treatise. 41 Below I collect such information from that 
book as would throw light on the problem under discussion. 

In the Avesta we meet with four Haomas : 

(i) Haoma the prophet (Yasna 9.11); (ii) Haoma the plant (Yasna 
9.11); (iii) Haoma the hero (Yasna 11.7; Yasht 9.17; 17.37-38) 
and (iv) Haoma Khvarenangha (Yasht 13.116). Their special 
names are : Haoma Duraosha, Haoma Zalri, Haoma Frashmi and 
Haoma Khvarenangha. Haoma Duraosha was a pious man 
belonging to the Peshdadian Dynasty. He had passed a good deal 
of his time in divine meditation on the Hukairya peak of the 
lonely mountains of the Elburz. Before Zoroaster he was the first 
prophet to proclaim to the world the Mazdayashnian religion. He 
had his Gathas. “It was this Haoma who gave his name to the 
plant which he seems to have discovered and to the Haoma 
ceremony which he is said to have introduced. According to the 
Yasht 10.7, he was the first man who produced the juice in the 
mortar (havana) on the Elburz mountain. It appears that, while 
absorbed in deep divine meditation in his retreat in the 
mountains, he discovered this plant growing on the heights and 
found it to be nutritious, health-giving and invigorating. He 
introduced it to the world as such; but in order to make it doubly 
efficacious, he instituted a form of ritual designed to absorb the 
mind of the people in holy and religious thoughts. A plant in itself 
health-giving and vigorous when partaken of under a partial 
inspiration of divine thoughts, was likely to be beneficial to the 
mind as well as to the body.” 


41. J. J. Modi, The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, Bombay, 
1922. 
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“Haoma is a medicine-plant which grows in Persia and 
Afghanistan. It is a species of Ephedra (Nat. Ord .Gnetaceae). 
Mountains and mountain-valleys are mentioned as places where 
the plant grows luxuriously. In some passages Mount Elburz 
(called in the Avesta Hara Berezaite) is specially mentioned as its 
habitat. But it must be borne in mind that the name Elburz not 
only denoted the present Mount Elburz, a peak of the Caucasus, 
but was applied to the whole range of mountains extending from 
the Hindukush in the east to the Caucasus in the West. The 
Haoma is described as a plant with branches and sprigs, 
as possessing medicinal properties and as golden-coloured(’ 

“The religious or spiritual properties attributed to the Haoma 
plant are described in rich poetical style and in a tone overflowing 
with heart-felt admiration and praise. Haoma prepared and drunk 
in a state of pious spiritual inspiration is believed to give wisdom, 
courage, success,- health, increase and greatness ... Haoma is 
specially sought for by young maidens in search of good husbands, 
by married women desirous of being mothers and by students 
striving after knoweldge. It affords special protection against the 
jealous, the evil-minded and the spiteful. It is a check upon the 
influence of women of loose character who change their affections 
as frequently a the wind changes the directions of the clouds. For 
all these reasons Haoma is called nmana-paiti, vis-paiti, 
zantu-paiti, danghu-paiti i.e. Lord of the house, the village, the 
district and the country.” 

“The qualifications which are required of the man who would 
drink Haoma with advantage are good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds, obedience to God and righteousness. On the other 
hand, Haoma curses those who are sinful and evil-disposed.” “I 
Haoma who am holy and keeper away of death, am not the 
protector of the sinful.” “May thou be childless, and may evil be 
spoken of thee”. 

“It appears from the Avesta that the Haoma ceremony was in 
existence as early as the time of the Peshdadian dynasty. It is as 
old as the time when the ancestors of the Parsees and the Hindus 
and even the ancient Romans dwelt together.” 42 


42. J. J. Modi, op. tit., Pp. 301-305. 
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The Haoma ceremony falls under four heads : 

(i) The preliminary preparations, (ii) the ceremony of purifying or 
consecrating the Haoma twigs, (iii) the ceremony of preparing and 
straining the Haoma juice, and (iv) the ceremony of drinking the 
Haoma juice. Modi has then described the Yasna ceremony in 
detail. 43 

While in the Veda the word Soma has a two-fold meaning, 
plant or juice and God, in the Avesta it has four-fold meaning. 
The fourth meaning, Haoma Khvarenangha may be compared 
with the Brahmans who performed Soma-sacrifices and 
consequently attained the heaven. We gather the following facts 
about Haoma from the Avesta: Haoma was a plant growing on 
mountains and in valleys, particularly on the Elburz mountains. It 
also grew near habitations. It was golden-coloured and had 
shoots. Its juice was mixed with cow’s milk or goat’s milk, and the 
mixture was consumed by the priests. Growing near human 
habitations, Haoma was being used for medicinal purposes. A 
comparison of the Soma-sacrifice and the Haoma ceremony is out 
of place here. Thus the information concerning the Haoma as 
gathered from the Avesta is fully in accordance with that of the 
Soma collected from the Rgvedic and post-Rgvedic literature. 


43. J. J. Modi, op. cit., Pp. 306-329. 



BOTANICAL FACTS 


The evidence collected above from the Veda and A vesta 
clearly leads to the conclusion that Soma-Haoma was a plant. 
Wasson’s claim that Soma was a mushroom, Fly agaric called 
Amanita muscaria does not stand. In the initial portion of his 
book,Wasson has said much about the shamanic use of Amanita 
muscaria in Eurasia, and has tried to extend the same practice to 
the ancient Indo-Iranians. But as Brough has said, that discussion 
“cannot even be adduced as confirmatory arguments for the 
theory that Soma was A. muscaria. Until this theory is proved for 
the Rgveda, and proved beyond any possible doubt, the 
non-Indo-Iranian materials remain, in the strictest sense, 
irrelevant.” 44 As Brough has pointed out, what was the necessity 
of pounding, as is done in the case of Soma-Haoma, when the Fly 
agaric could easily be eaten up? 45 . 

Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty has contributed Part II 
(pp.95-147) to Wasson’s book called “The post-Vedic history of 
the Soma plant.” In this part she has taken a review of the 
attempts made so far of identifying the Soma-plant. Before doing 
so she has given in a few pages, her assessment of the information 
which the Brahmanas and Srautasutras in her opinion supply 
towards the solution of the Soma-problem. She says, “The 
Brahmanas are much pre-occupied with the question of substitutes 
of Soma”(p. 96). As a matter of fact, the Brahmanas have 
referred to the substitutes of Soma only when there was an 
occasion to speak about the various expiatory rites to be 
performed in the event of different contingencies. Otherwise they 
are concerned with the original Soma^-plant, its juice, and the 
liquids with which it was to be mixed up for being used as a 
Soma-libation. Once these things were mentioned in connection 
with the basic Soma-sacrifice, it was superfluous to repeat them in 
dealing with the numerous subsequent Soma-sacrifices. 
O’Flaherty says, “If the priests knew what the Soma was, they 


44. J. Brough, op. cit., Pp. 332-333. 

45. J. Brough, op. cit., p. 338. 
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never stated it clearly, and their references to the Soma plant are 
ultimately of little help in establishing its botanical identity.” (p. 
96). As I have already said, the authors of the Brahmanas and 
many of the Srautasutras had a definite knowledge of the original 
Soma plant. They had a correct knowledge of the Soma. How 
can we expect them to say about it in more definite terms so that 
we living in the twentieth century A. D. may be convinced about 
its identity? 

As a conclusion of her study of the Brahmanas and 
Srautasutras, O’Flaherty mentions the following pertinent facts 
(p. 97):. 

1. “The colour red is consistently associated with the 
Soma-substitute. Red is the colour of Nyagrodha flower; the 
colour of the Phalguna plant; the colour of the acceptable durva 
grass and even the colour of the cow used in the purchase of 
Soma.” 

2. “There is a clear distinction between the identity of Soma 
and the identity of the substitutes. For Soma one must look to the 
Rgveda. For the substitutes the Brahmanas are the earliest 
sources of importance, but they contain no passages about the 
authentic Soma of sure evidencial value. They are concerned with 
the ritual and symbolic nature of the Soma plant, not with its 
botanical identity.” 

About “the fact” No. 1, it must be said that the substitutes 
Were characterised by the tawny colour (aruna), not the red, 
because the Soma-plant is described as of that colour. In 
prescribing the substitutes the authors of the Brahmanas were 
mainly concerned with the colour, form and sappiness.Mention 
has been made of Nyagrodha ‘flower’. - Nyagrodha (Ficus Indica) 
has no flowers; it has red berries. These berries are not mentioned 
in the Brahmanas together with other substitutes; they are 
prescribed to be pressed as a substitute in the Raj asuya sacrifice in 
the Aitareya Brahmana. O’Flaherty was probably inclined to 
stress the red colour so as to provide background for the red Fly 
agaric. 

Secondly O’Flaherty is inclined to distinguish between the 
two identities—of Soma and of substitutes. When the intention of 
the Brahmana authors was to prescribe the substitutes bearing 
similar external appearance, it is strange to differentiate the 
substitute and the original as two identities. O’Flaherty’s 
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statement that “for Soma one must look to the Rgveda. For the 
substitutes the Brahmanas are the earliest source of importance” 
is totally unacceptable. We have seen that the Brahmanas only 
corroborate the evidence of the Rgveda and speak of the original 
Soma. 

O’Flaherty has recorded the views of late Sanskrit works 
(Lexicographers, Susruta Samhita, Sabarasvamin, Sayana), early 
European scholars, mid-ninteenth century writers, botanist 
George Watt, scholars after the turn of the century and latest 
researches in the twentieth century. It is needless to mention all 
the theories proposed by various scholars and botanists. About 
these O’Flaherty has remarked, “Some ingenious, some 
thoughtful, some obviously silly, some plausible, some vague, 
some stubbornly wrong-headed, some Procrustean, some groping 
towards the truth,—but all shots in the dark” (p.143). I would say 
that not “all” shots are in the dark. 

Out of the several plants.claiming to be Soma in the opinion 
of Vedists and botanists, three plants deserve consideration. 
O’Flaherty had also drawn pointed attention towards these 
(Pp. 104-105). There is also a fourth claimant which may be 
considered at the outset. It is the wild rhubarb which grows in the 
mountains, has a fleshy stalk and can be made into rhubarb wine. 
Regel, Sir Aurel Stein, Karl Hummel and R. C. Zaehner 
advanced this theory. Stein 46 says that the description of the Soma 
plant could apply to rhubarb or any other plant, but in his opinion 
the description of the Soma-juice is best applied to rhubarb. He 
added that the juice might be mixed with milk to facilitate 
fermentation. This theory, however, need not be taken seriously 
because Regel himself stated that the natives did not use rhubarb 
to make a beverage. Another point going against rhubarb is that 
animals do not consume the leaves of rhubarb because they are 
toxic. According to Avesta (Yasna 9.26) Haoma is venerated as 
the lord of grazing animals. 


46. Sir Aurel Stein, “On the Ephedra, the Hum plant and the Soma”, Bulletin of 
the London School of Oriental Studies 6/2, 1931, Pp. 501 ff.; O’Flaherty, Pp. 
132-133. 
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Three Genera We now come to the three genera which, 
according to a number of scholars, lay claim to be identified with 
Soma. OTlaherty has also mentioned these with peculiar stress 
and has given a sketch of these three together in a drawing (p. 
105). They are : Sarcostemma brevistigma. Periploca aphylla and 
Ephedra vulgaris. She calls them substitutes of Soma. The claim 
of Sarcostemma brevistigma was advanced by European scholars 
since the last century, particularly because its character partly 
agrees to the description of Soma in the Vedic literature and also 
because in most of the performances of Soma-sacrifice which took 
place in India - particularly in the South, some species of this 
plant was and is used as Soma. It is a creeper, and the later 
Sanskrit authors described the Soma as a creeper. 

The Sarcostemma cannot however be identified with Soma 
firstly because it does not grow indigeneously in North Western 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran. Soma is said to be a herb 
(osadhi\king of herbs, while Sarcostemma is a creeper. Soma is 
tawny while Sarcostemma is greenish gray. Soma-juice promoted 
health and was invigorative and exhilarating. The milky sap of 
Sarcostemma is injurious to health. Even though not mentioned 
as a substitute in the Vedic literature, it came to be used as a 
substitute for Soma, particularly in Southern parts of India when 
the original Soma could not become available and its knowledge 
was totally lost. The substitute was chosen in view of its form, 
colour and sappiness in which the plant roughly corresponded 
with the original Soma. The quality of juice was ignored. 

Another genus is Periploca aphylla. The claim of this plant 
was put forth probably because it is a herb which grows at low 
altitudes on mountains in North West India and other regions. It 
however cannot be identified with Soma because it has no joints. 
The plant contains a milky juice which, on exposure to air, soon 
solidifies and forms a gummy substance which can be utilised as an 
ingredient of a chewing gum. The juice of the plant cannot be 
utilised for the preparation of an intoxicating liquor. The plant 
does not possess the divine therapeutic uses and economic uses 
attributed to Soma-plant. The follicles of Periploca aphylla 
contain seeds provided with tufts of hair for dispersal by wind. 
The fruit contains no fleshy portion which is eatable by birds and 
cannot be carried away and dispersed by birds. On mountains it 
grew probably mixed up with Ephedra. It was very likely that the 
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aboriginal person who was entrusted by some organiser of a Soma 
sacrifice to fetch Soma at a particular time, while collecting the 
Ephedra , inadvertantly or even purposefully picked up also the 
Periploca aphylla. Therefore, at the ceremonial purchasing of 
Soma, it was customary to sift the Soma and remove the foreign 
material like Periploca aphylla. It was also customary to enquire 
with the Soma-seller whether his Soma was pure. Periploca 
aphylla has thus no claim to be identified as Soma. It is not clear 
why O’Flaherty was inclined to call it as a substitute of Soma. It 
is neither mentioned as a substitute in the Brahmanas and 
Srautasutras nor is it used as a substitute anywhere. 

Ephedra What remains is the third genus, namely, Ephedra. 
We have already seen the chief characteristics of Soma as 
mentioned in the Rgveda and the post-Rgvedic literature and in 
the Avesta. “The geographical distribution, diagnostic 
characteristics, therapeutic properties and the economic uses of 
Soma as mentioned in the Rgveda are exactly similar to those of 
Haoma given in Avesta.” 47 N. A. Qazilbash, a botanist of 
Peshawar (Pakistan), made a cultural and botanical study of 
Ephedra. He was an authority on the subject and wrote several 
research papers in which he published the results of his analytical 
study of that plant, growing in different regions. 48 His considered 
view was that the genus Ephedra was the original Soma-Haoma, 
I may quote relevant passages from his valuable paper, “Ephedra 
of the Rgveda,” 


47. N. A. Qazilbash, “Ephedra of the Rgveda”, The Pharmaceutical Journal, 
London, November, 1960. 

48. N. A. Qazilbash, “The story of Indian Ephedra”, The Pharmaceutical 
Journal, January 4, 1947; “Some observations on Indian Ephedra”, Quarterly 
Journal of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutics, XXI No.4,1948, Pp. 475-487; “Medicinal 
Plants of West Pakistan”, The Pharmaceutical Journal 87, July 22, 1961; “Pakistan 
Ephedra I”, Pharmaceutisch Weekblad , 17, 1971; “Pakistan Ephedra II”, 
i( Pharmaceutisch Weekblad, 19, 1971. Besides the two species mentioned above, 
the following species are particularly discussed in these papers: E. nebrodensis, E. 
foliata, E. penduncularis, E. sarcocarpa, E. gerardiana, E. saxatilis, E. 
destachyam, E fragilis. He collected the specimens of these species from different 
localities and studied their chemical constituents and percentage of alkaloids. 
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“In Hindukush and Suleman ranges and on the Iranian 
plateau Ephedra pachyclada, Ephedra intermedia , Periploca 
aphylla are frequently met with growing side by side. Ephedra 
Pachyclada and Ephedra intermedia are locally still known by the 
name of Huma and Hum in Herat and the tribal areas on the 
border of Iran ... The general morphological resemblance of 
Periploca aphylla with Ephedra pachyclada created much 
confusion. The presence of latex was wrongly attributed to Soma 
by most of the later Sanskrit writers. Rgveda has nowhere 
recorded that Soma plant contains any latex. Ephedra pachyclada 
which grows commonly and abundantly on the Pamir and extends 
all along the Hindukush, Saifed Koh and Suleman ranges is the 
Soma plant of the Rgveda. The same botanical species represents 
the Haoma of Avesta — the holy scripture of the Parsees. In 
Baluchistan and the adjoining territories, Ephedra pachyclada 
Boiss is locally known by the names of Uma and Uman. The local 
names owe their origin to the classical Haoma of Avesta. It is 
interesting to note that in parts of Kafiristan and Nooristan, 
bordering along the Western Frontier of the Chitral State of 
Pakistan, Ephedra pachyclada Boiss is still known by the name 
Soma. This region is inhabited by primitive people beyond the 
reaches of modem civilization. They are regarded as the direct 
descendants of the early Aryans. They still retain their primitive 
dress, customs, habits, and traditions .... The supply of Soma in 
early periods was made mainly from the Hindukush and the Saifed 
Koh ranges. There was regular trade of Soma with India and in 
exchange for Soma the traders would get cows. Increased 
demands by new converts to Vedic religion promoted the 
adulteration with suitable substitutes. Periploca aphylla was a 
common adulterant .... Ephedra pachyclada Boiss and Ephedra 
intermedia grow abundantly on Hindukush, Saifed Koh and 
Suleman ranges. It is common in Chitral, Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan.” 


“Soma (Ephedra) is a plant of great antiquity. It has been in 
use by Chinese herbalists for many centuries under the name of 
Ma-huang. This name is applied to the Chinese Ephedra growing 
in North China. Ma-huang like Soma also denotes more than one 
allied botanical species. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that in Khyber and other tribal areas lying along the Hindukush 
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range, Ephedra pachyclada Boiss and Ephedra intermedia Shrenk 
and Mey are known by the names of Ma-hu and Mawa. The local 
names appear to have common origin with the Chinese Ma 
-huang.” 

“In Khyber and parts of Afghanistan crushed green twigs of 
Ephedra pachyclada Boiss are boiled with milk and used as an 
aphrodisiac. The light chocolate-coloured powder contained in the 
central part is mixed with butter and administered as a remedy for 
sexual weakness. The green shoots are utilised as a tanning mate¬ 
rial for curing goat and sheep skins. The ashes of the burnt stems 
and branches are mixed with tobacco and are made into an into¬ 
xicating tobacco powder which is applied to the gums at the base 
of the teeth. A decoction of fresh or dried crushed green branches 
taken with powdered black pepper is a popular home remedy for 
cough, cold, urticaria, itching and other skin troubles. A mercury 
preparation ( bhasma ) made with the juice of fresh green twigs of 
Ephedra pachyclada Boiss and Ephedra intermedia Shrenk and 
Mey is administered to old people for rejuvenescence by native 
alchemists in parts of Afghanistan and Baluchistan.” 49 

I fully agree to what Qazilbash has said about the identifica¬ 
tion of Soma-Haoma. O’Flaherty has spoken rather lightly about 
the botanists in India—and is inclined easily to set aside their con¬ 
clusions based on botanical researches and linguistic similarities. 
Among the names of Soma-Haoma in local dialects of the regions 
from India to Iran she has cited the words urn, umbur mentioned 
by George Watt as applied to Afghan wild grapes. The word 
umbur which is derived from the Sanskrit Udumbara, meaning a 
berry in general, is different from the words derived from 
Soma-Haoma as quoted above. That the Ephedra is traditionally 
known by a word derived from Soma-Haoma by people living in 
the neighbourhood of the mountains on which Ephedra indigen¬ 
ously grows is of much significance. Due weightage must be given 


49. N. A. Qazilbash, “Ephedra of the Rgveda”, The Pharmaceutical Journal, 
London, November, 1960. 
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to this evidence. 50 The fact that Ephedra known by the term 
Ma-huang has a long cultural history in China, renders support to 
the claim of Ephedra being identified with Soma. The attempt to 
trace the Proto-Indo-Iranian ‘pressing’ to medhu -mead in 
Indo-European culture and to connect this ritual with the Eura¬ 
sian Shamanic rite of Fly agaric is all guess-work; this is indeed to 
make a simple problem unnecessarily more difficult. I do not 
agree with Kuiper when he says that “the complexities of the 
problem should not indeed be underestimated,” 51 As Brough said, 
we are not concerned with the shamanic practices prior to the 
Indo-Aryan and Iranian period. 

Recently Harry Falk discussed the problem of the 
identification of Soma in a paper “Soma-the plant and its 
Connotations” 52 He has identified Soma with Ephedra and has 
maintained that the sacrificial ritual throughout employed 
Ephedra as Soma. He has drawn attention to the adjective jagrvi 
“awake” applied to Soma in the Rgveda, and has rightly related it 
to the ritual-prescription of keeping awake throughout the night 
on the part of the sacrifice on the first DIksa-day in a 
Soma-sacrifice. As Falk has said, “Waking through the night, is 
comparable to a defeat of the demons of the night, the demons of 
sleep and implicitly of death” (p. 4) The adjective Jagrvi applied 
to Soma and consequently to Ephedra is in consonance with the 
offering of Soma throughout the night as prescribed in the 


50. Vaidyabhushan Ganesh Shastri Joshi, a well known Ayurvedist of the last 
generation in Pune introduced a syrup called somasava by using a herb locally 
known as Soma in the Himalayan regions beyond Haradvar in Uttar Pradesh. It is 
prescribed in the same symptoms in which Ephedrine is prescribed. The chemical 
analysis of the herb showed that it was Ephedra viilgaris. Relying on the 
information available in Ayurvedic texts, S.Usman Ali and others have identified 
Soma with Ceropegia juncea Roxb., a plant which is used as Soma by Ayurvedists 
in Kerala (cf. the monograph: The Soma: Its botanical identity and 
Pharmacognostic Anatomy). They have not recognised the claim of the Ephedra 
species which, according to their information,“are not used for any other purpose 
excepting for mud rooting and burning as fuel. Tiese plants are called Bandak and 
nowhere as Soma or Haoma”. 

51. Kuiper, I-IJ XII, p. 279. 

52. H. Falk, “Soma - the plant and its connotations”, Abstracts , Vllth World 
Sanskrit Conference , Leiden, 1987, p.48. I thank Dr. R. N. Dandekar for having 
made available to me a copy of the paper. 
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Atiratra sacrifice and discussed earlier. Since Indra kills sleeping 
Vrtra obviously at night and places the sun in the sky, Falk has 
sought to prove that at least a considerable number of the hymns 
of the Rgveda were composed at night. He has cited in support 
RV 2.28 and 5.77. Even if the Rsi speak^ about the night it need 
not be inferred that he composed the hymns at night. The poet 
could easily eulogise the deeds being performed by a deity at night 
by composing his poems by day. RV 2.28 is addressed to Varuna 
and 5.77 jto the Asvins—the deities related to night in some way. 

Concerning the recourse to substitutes for Soma, Falk argues, 
“Since the content in Ephedrine disappears rapidly when the plant 
is brought into humid areas, it becomes understandable why the 
Indian priests in course of time had recourse to substitutes; it 
would have been impossible to explain to any one the superior 
quality of the drug” (p.8) 

This reason for resorting to substitutes for §oma is not 
convincing. As has already been shown, the priests living in the 
Brahmana-period and even the Sutra-period had knowledge of the 
original Soma, and they generally employed it in their sacrificial 
performances. The substitution was incidental. Qazilbash has 
pointed out in several of his papers on the industrial use of 
Ephedra in Pakistan that large quantities of Ephedra are procured 
from mountainous regions, are brought to the plains, Ephedrine is 
extracted out of the plants and is exported to foreign countries. 
He has not even hinted at the rapid disappearance of Ephedrine 
from the plants in the process of extraction. 

While speaking about the parts of fig-trees providing 
substitute for Soma, Falk says, “At least the Asvattha seems to 
replace Soma already in the RV-stanzas from two hymns of the 
late first and tenth books may be interpreted in this way” (p.10). 
When original Soma was known in the Brahrflana and even in the 
Sutra period, it does not stand to reason to think of the 
replacement of Soma in the Rgvedic period itself. The inter¬ 
pretation of the relevant stanzas from such hymns will have to 
be sought in the light of this fact. The words amrta and madhu 
which are employed in respect of Soma may be found used in 
connection with fig-fruits in a different context. The Asvattha 
played a major role in the religious life of Indus culture which 
influenced the life of Indians in the period of the Yajurveda and 
the Brahmanas, it is possible that even though the Asvattha did 
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not replace the Soma i. e. Ephedra in the sacrificial religion, its 
influence in the religious life had begun to be felt even in the late 
Rgvedic period. 

A century has elapsed since the problem of the original 
Soma-Haoma came up for discussion. Our knowledge of the 
Vedic religion and of the botany of the plants in question has 
much advanced in recent times. Consequently the problem has 
not remained difficult of solution. As discussed in these pages, the 
genus Ephedra with all its species is the only plant which rightly 
claims to be identified with Soma-Haoma. Several scholars and 
botanists have arrived at this conclusion. 

The Iranians used Ephedra as the Haoma. So long as they 
lived in Iran, there was no question of using any substitute since 
Ephedra was easily available to them. The problem arose when 
the Parsees left Iran and settled on the West coast of India. The 
Parsees who were living in Bombay and Gujarat used to import 
Ephedra from Iran. They did so until the end of the last century. 

In the Rgvedic period the Indo-Aryans lived in North-West 
India, Punjab and the regions between the rivers Ganga and 
Yamuna. They procured Ephedra for their sacrificial purposes 
from the mountains of North-West India. In the period of the 
Yajurveda and the Brahmanas the Vedic Aryans had extended 
towards the east and the south. Even then they had the knowledge 
of Ephedra and procured the plant from the north-western parts. 
In case the Ephedra (Soma) procured for sacrifice was snatched 
away, they procured the Ephedra which was available at the 
nearest place and concluded the sacrifice. If the plant was not 
available nearby, they finished the sacrificial performance with 
certain modifications by procuring and offering one of the 
substitutes mentioned in the Brahmanas. They again procured the 
original Soma and performed the Soma-sacrifice in a formal 
manner. When the people migrated still more towards the east 
and the south, it was practically impossible to procure the original 
Soma. Consequently the knowledge of the Ephedra was lost, and 
the sacrificers started using some species of Sarcostemma which 
was available to them. This might have happened probably in the 
fourth or fifth century A. D , when the later Srautasutras were 
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composed. This may be inferred from the fact that these Sutra - 
texts do not refer to the contingency of the purchased Soma being 
snatched away and original Soma not being available nearby. 53 


53. DR. N. A. Qazilbash, Professor of botany, Peshawar University, Peshawar 
(Pakistan) made a detailed botanical study of the various species of Ephedra and 
continued it even after his retirement from the professorship. He was convinced 
that Ephedra was the Soma of the Rgveda and Haoma of the Avesta. He proposed 
to write a monograph on the subject and sought from me information from the 
Vedic literature. He supplied to me botanical information on the Ephedra. We 
exchanged correspondence for three years (1976-1979). He could not write his 
monograph and unfortunately expired in 1983. I take this oppotunity of paying my 
homage to his memory. 

Some more evidence supporting the identification of Soma with Ephedra may 
be pointed out. Sir Aurel Stein (“On Ephedra, the Hum plant and the Soma”, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, VI, London, 1932, p. 502) discovered 
a small cemetary in Centra! Asia where the dead appeared to be pure Aryans. He 
describes : ‘the bodies were enveloped in a shroud of coarse canvas which in the 
case of the two best preserved burials had its edge near the head tied with two little 
bunches. One contained wheat, the other small broken twigs. The contents meant 
to represent provisions for the dead in another life. The twigs were found to be 
fragments of Ephedra. In another piece of evidence Sir John Marshall (Taxila, 
III, 1951, figure No. 67) has reproduced a picture which depicts the Buddha with 
a halo of the immortalising herb, receiving a bunch of herbs, namely, Ephedra 
from a herbalist, (cf. S. Mahdihassan. “The popularity of the Soma plant at the 
beginning of Alchemy”, Indian Journal of History of medicine, VII (2), December 
1962, Pp. 26-36). 
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